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SELF-INDULGENCE,; 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 
—_>—— 


CHAPTER VI. 
“continued. 


‘t Inthe church of the Assumption 
at Besancon isa beautiful picture of 
the Madona, which was always reck- 
oned to be a perfect resemblance of my 
lost Eliane. Thither I went intending 
to terminate my being before that 
blessed image——to me doubly blessed. 
By mere accident this sanctuary hed 
escaped the destruction which many, 
indeed almost all those dedicated t 
holy purposes, had suffered. The 
evening was closing in fast, and tht 
lurid and threatening aspect of the sig | 
suited the méntal tempest of my 
thoughts. 


“ J] entered the vast edifice; no sa- 
ered rites had for a long time been 
performed within its venerable pile. 
Habit induced me to stretch my hand 
19 the consecrated waters: it had long 
since dried up. I shuddered as I said, 
«¢ And so is the source of mercy to me.” 
Let no one conceive themselves un. 
happy, till they have felt that drought 
of the soul which withers upe reliance 
and trustin heaven. I walked onwards 
and grasped my pistol firmer in my 
hand. The last beam ofthe setting sun 
shone out in refulgent splendour at 
the very moment in which I stood op- 
posite the Madona’s picture. It irra- 
diated theglory that surrounds the fore- 
head, and lit up the eyes with preter- 
natural lusire. I dropped upon my 





knees; I could not pray; yet sure the 
wish to do so was in my heart. ; 


‘ 
‘ 


“For some time I remained in this 
state of suspended faculty, when again 
a full sense of my situation flashed up- 
on me “Qne more gaze,” said I, 
“at features that are so dear.” Yes, 
it was all I thought of; -no holier fee:- 
ing was mercifully given to me. I 


did gaze at the picture; one hand 


grasps a lilly, the other points up- 
wards. “I come,” said I—* I come,” 
snd snatching up my pistol, was about 
to perpetrate the deed that cannot be 
recalled, when a tremendous fiash of 
lightning dashed the fatal instrument 
from my hand, and left me senseless. 


“How long I remaitied so I know 
not When I first awoke as from a 
deep sleep, I beheld by the light of an 


unciouded moon, that 4 was suii iyuag | 


in the same place; but two children 
were kneeling by me, apparently ia the 
act of prayer. Never shall I forget 
that moment. I also knelt and prayed. 
The children, probably awed into si- 
lence, for some moments spoke not, 
At last they burst out into an excla- 
mation. of joy, saying, “He lives! he 
lives ! and may yet save our father.” 


“I gazed at them as one who wakes 
from a fearful dream. Had I not 
awoke in heaven! were they not an- 
gels? 


“Oh? do not wait,” they cried, both 
speaking at once, “ but come, come to 
Basile, who sent us for you. We were 
terrified by thedreadful thunder storm, 
and ranin here for safety, where we 
found you lying we thought dead: 
thank God, itis not so. The storm 
has been for some time dispersed, 





Come then, now, and save our father, 
who says he cannot die in peace till he 
sees you.”’ 


* suffered the children to conduci 
me. My thoughts were not sufficient- 
ly disentangled from the maze of hor- 
ror‘and'sin in which they had been en- 
veloped, to distinguish clearly all the 
circumstances of the last few porten- 
tious hours; but the hand of heaven 
seemed peculiarly impressed upon 
them. Ithad, in unexpected mercy, 
recalled me to life; and from my sou! 
I vowed to dedicate the portion of it 
whicli might yét be ordained for me, 
to the fulfilment of ‘its decrees. 1 
took tic hands of the children, pros- 
traid myself once more in prayer, and 
ered my little guides to Icad 
me forth. 


Lietal & 


“J should have shrunk in horror 
from the idea of beholding Basile, but 
a few short hours before; for though 
he had preserved my life, it was a 
valueless boon, and he had been impli- 
cated in all the scenes of bloodshed and 
misery which had devasted my every 
earthly hope. Now, all seemed peace- 
ful within my breast,—for I was re- 
signed. Let not the heartless or the 
frivolous say it was a hasty change. 
There are some moments in existence 
which comprise the power of years. 


«When I entered the hovel of Ba- 
sile, I perceived his once athletic 
form stretched upon a sorry bed, more 
like a skelleton than a man: his hol- 
low eyes turned wildly in their sock- 
ets, and he grasped the clothes in the 
convulsions of death. 












































































“ Basile started, with. renovated 
strength, at my approach, and with a 
scream of joy hailed my arrival. 


“Thank God!” shouted he aloud; 
-( this is the first time I have had power 
to do so these many years. Thank 
God! Thank God!”—and the cabin 
resounded with the praise. But the 
effort was only momentary, and the 
unfortunate wretch relapsed again into 
agonies, ' 


“ He grasped my hands forcibly, I 
waited the issue in awful silence. 


Once more he recovered the power of 
speech. 


“In that press,” said he, pointing 
to it, “there is a small box: it was 
given to me by mademoiselle Eliane 
de Montbazon for her sister. It con- 
tains money and jewels, that I could 
not bear to part with ; but the hand of 
heaven is just; I was not permitted to 
enjoy this wealth. I could ngt trust 
it tothis evil one here, (pointing to 
the woman,) for she it is that has led 
me intoall my evil ways. Oh, cursed 
day that ever she gave me birth !— 
“Myson! my son! cried the uufortu- 
nate wretch, “curse not thy mother; 
‘twas love of thee, boy, that made me 
do all I have done: surely, surely, thou 
shouldstnot curse,’’— Bitterly I curse 
thee.” 


“ T cannot endure it!” cried the 
woman, and pressed her hand on his 
mouth. 


«“ He struggled, darted up, dashed 


her with force away, but sunk back, 
never to rise more! The convulsions 


of expiring nature writhed his whole 
frame ; he grasped at the air, in ago- 
nies, with his clasping hands; his teeth 
were locked together, while the hol- 
low rattle of death sounded in his 
throat, and the hast gasp of fluctuating 

















breath heaved his panting breast ; his 
limbs quivered; again he made an ef- 
fort to speak. It was vain;—the jaw 
fell in the cold stiffness of death, and 
the eyeballs ceased to roll! 


“ God defend me from such another 
sight! Oh, may I die the “ death of the 
righteous and may my latter end be 
like his!” 


*T turned in horror from this awful 
scene; but the children clung to me 
and besought me not toleave them. I 
led them away from the scene of ter- 
ror; and having given money te some 
neighbouring cottagers to take care of 
them, I hastened away to reflect upon 
the portentious events which had be- 
fallen me. 


“ My Elliane’s sister still lived then ; 
But where—where should | find her? 
Nay, the very search was attended with 
danger to her. Wherever she was, 
concealment was necessary to her pre- 
servation; and my search, in leading to 
her discovery, might perhaps prove 
her ruin. 


“J examined the box, which is the 
one in which I deposited this paper, 
determined, in case of my death, to 
leave it to any person whom fF think 
most likely to restore it to her whose 
property it is. It contains money to 
the amount of five hundred Jouis-d’ors, 
a couple of rings and a gold chain and 
cross—The blessing of heaven will 
light upon the person who delivers it 
safe into Corissande de Montbazon’s 
haad, as surely as its wrath will fall in 
signal vengeance on the betrayer of 
this trust.” 


Donneraile closed the paper. He 
looked with tender anxiety at Coris- 
sande: she was pale as the snow-drops 
at her feet; but she wept not. She 
had often, during the perusal of this 





paper, pressed Donneraile’s arm, im 
token of her inability to endure hear- 
ing it; and then again, clasping her 
hands, conjured him to proceed. When 
he now paused, she pointed to another 
folded manuscript. He opened it; if 
contained the following words. 


“ It is now nearly two years since I 
received the casket. Vain havn been 
all my researches: the slightest trace 
of Corissande has been followed by me 
with unceasing diligence, but never 
have I been able to discover where she 
resides. My health gradually declines 5 
my trials are nearly atan end. From 
the unhappy old woman I never could 
learn any thing, as she died a few years 
alter Basile, in consequence of the fail 
she received while her son was expir- 
ing.” 


“ Two years more: have elapsed, I 
am yet a living proof, that grief does 
rot end existence. Something tells 
me, Elive for a reason that man’s fore- 
sight seeth not; but, that the hand of 
heaven guides all men to the gaol, is, 
i bless. Providence, my firm belief. 
Oh! let him, or her, that reads this, 


‘be warned by me, never, under any 


circumstances of despair, to rush un. 
called into the world to come. Time 
mitigates the suffering it cannot cure; 
and it becomes not finite beings to 
question the decrees of infinity. There 
is a gentle breath of peace from heaven 
which descendeth like a dove, shadow- 
ing and hallowing and resigned frame 
of mind. May it ever light upon the 
unfortunate, and soothe those who, 
in humble devotion seek its influence.”’ 


The perusal of these papers left a 
scrious and awful impression, which 
not even Donneraile wished to break. 
Corissande’s fine eyes were now lifted. 
in pious emotion to heaven, and then 
rested with confidence and affection 











upon Donneraile. That he should have 
been appointed by Providence to re~ 
store her this little wreck of her for- 
tuné—that he should be the person 
chosen by the comte de Beaufort to be 
entrusted with all his hearts secrets 
and sorrows—was a sort of sanction to 
that interest which she felt for him, 
which was infinitely gratifying. Don- 
neraile appeared to her as her guardi- 
an angel; and every thought of Jean- 
neton was forgotten, in the new and 
delightful idea that he was henceforth 
to attend her path through life. 


to be sontinued. 
te ed 


From the Port Folio. 


DESCRIPTION OF QUEBEC. 

Above the island of Orleans, says 
Gray in his letters from Canada, the 
St. Lawrence expands, and a basin is 
formed by the junction @f a river call- 
ed the St. Charles, which takes its 
course through a plain separated from 
the great river by a ridge of high land 
about nine miles in length, and from 
ene to two in breadth, extending from 
a place called Cape Rouge, to Cape 
Diamond. 


Cape Diamond is a bold promonto- 
ry advancing into the river St. Law- 
rence, of an elevation of 350 feet above 
the river, nearly perpendicular, and 
the bank the whole way to Cape Rouge 
is nearly of the same elevation, rising 
from the river almost perpendicular ; 
the ridge slopes towards the north till 
it reaches the plain through which the 
river St. Charlesruns. On the north- 
east or lower end of the peninsula, 
Quebec is situated,.and the line of its 
fortifications runs from the river St, 
Charles aeross to the top of the bank 
which overlooks the St. Lawrence ; 
the distance is avout half a mile, and 
from the line of fortification to the 
pointof Cape Diamond the distance is 
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ilcut aquarter of a mile; within this 
space stands the city of Quebec. It 
consists of. an upper and lower town. 
The upper town may be ‘said to be'si- 
tuated on Cape Diamond, at least up- 
on the side of it which slopes towards 
the river St, Charles: It is much ele- 
vated above the lower town, and sepa- 
rated from it by a line of steep rocks 
which run from the cape towards the 
river St. Charles. Formerly the river 
St Lawrence, at high water, came up 
close to these rocks; bud MP the tide 
rises and falls here about fifteen feet, 
it gave an opportunity of taking from 
the river a considerable space.— 
Wharfs were built at low water mark, 
and even at some places beyond it, 
and the intermediate ground filled up 
to such a height that it remained dry 
at high water. Upon this situation 
streets were laid out and houses 
built. The streets run from the upper 
side of Cape Diamond down to the ri- 
ver St. Charles, a distance of about half 
a mile; they are of considerable 
breadth, and the houses are large and 
commodious, those next the river have 
attached to them very extensive guare- 
houses (called ,in the language of Que- 
bec, hangards) and vessels come close 
tothe wharves to discharge their car- 
goes; at some of them the vessels re- 
main afloat at low water, at others, 
which are not carried so far out, or 
where the river does not deepen so 
suddenly, the vessels lie dry at low 
water. 


The lower town is not included in 
the fortifications, but the passes to it 
are commanded by the batteries in the 
line of fortification which surrounds 
the upper town, so that the approach 
by land to the lower town wiil hardly 
be attempted by an enemy. It is true 
the Americans attempted it in the win- 


ter of 1775, but they were repulsed | 
| 
; ble distance to the southwest of the 


with great slaughter 
















































The communica:ion from the uppc: 
to tothe lower town is by a winding: 
street, at the top of which is a fortified 
gate. On entering the gate you find 
on the right hand a large area in which 
is situated the house (dignified with the 
title ofa palace) in which the bishop. 
of Quebec formerly resided; at pre- 
sent ifis used for public offices, and 
accommodates the supreme council 
and house of assembly. On the left 
js another area, and on the side next 
the river is the Chatteau de St. Louis, 
in which the governorresides. 


Quebec on the north, north-east and 
south sides, is so strongly fortified by 
the nature of the ground, that little has 
been left for the engineer todo. What 
was necessary however has been done. 
And as the great giver and the river 
St. Charles, surround in a manner the 
fortifications in these directions, and in 
some places come very near the bot- 
tom of the rocks, no enemy, if a com- 
mon degree of vigilance is observed, 
can hope to succeed by an attack on 
thse quarters. 


The least defensible part of Quebec 
is towards the south-west, where the 
line of fortifications extends from one 
side of the peninsula to the other, en- 
closing the city and the highest part 
of Cape Diamond. There a cavalier 
battery has lately [1806] been erected, 
which commands the ground to a’con- 
siderable distance from the walls; at 
the extent of the range of this battery 
martello towers are about to be erect- 
ed which will sweep the plains of A- 
braham, and prevent, in some mea- 
sure, an enemy from approaching near 
enough the walls to make a breach. 
There is no fosse, so that if a breach 
were once made, a daring enemy 
would have no difficulty in entering 
the city. ‘The ground for a considera- 
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city of Quebec is called the plains of 
Abraham, famous for. the battle in 
which general Wolfe beat the French. 
These plains are nearly on a level 
with the fortifications and widen as 
you retire from them to the extent of 
from one to two miles, preserving the 
tevel nearly throughout, but slopiys a 
little both ways, particularly towards 
the river St. Charles on the north. On 
the side towards the St. kmwrence, the 
bank is of great height almost perpen- 
dicular, and generally covered with 
wood. where the slope will admit of it, 
which is not always the case. Ndt- 
withstanding the difficulty of asceng, 
General Wolfe with infinite labour 
contrived to carry his little army and 
a few small field pieces to the top of the 
bank, and took his stand on the plains 
of Abraham. Instefd of remaining 
within their fortifications, the French 
came out to meet hind, and to this er- 
ror the English owe the taking of 
Quebec. 
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\DVICE FO SINGLE LAD{ES. 


From my elbow chair. 


‘ 
How often do Ehear you complain 


ot the want of princifie among men, 
and the frequency with which they 
ibrfeit their honor, under the most 
sacred of engagements! How often 


Monn 


Ju Lhear you, who are distinguished | 


by a more amiable sensibility of heart, 
rebuke the inconstancy of the sex, 
and sigh, as you lisped a reproach 





upon those, who, regardless of the 
sanctity of their obligations, forget 
theiv faith, and leave those, around 
whose hearts their attentions may have 
entwined, to solitude and dejection! 
{ mean not, ye lovely daughters of my 
country, to become their apologists ; 
for the man who could wantonly wifie 
with the feelings of a woman—who 
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could fetter her passions but to destroy 
her hopes, “let the scorn of earth and 
curse of heaven fall on him.” Yet the 


fault is not always with them—Nine- 


tenths of the engagements which, in 
the common acceptation of the term, 


are broken off, will be found to origin- [ 


ate not so much in the want of princi- 
ple among men, as in that volatile dis* 


position of coquetry, and that almost 
total absence of tenderness, which too 


frequently themselves in the 
conduct o men. The female who 
looks for a continuation of affection in 
an admirer,: must be cautious and cir- 
cumspect in her attentions to others 
—the least disregard towards his, cre- 


ates a doubt, and where doubt exists, a 


want of confidence will soon supply the 
place of love. ‘The affection of the 
heart is a flower of the most delicate 
and sensitive nature, and requires, 
whatever others may tell you to the 
contrary, infinitely more ability to 


-to preserve it than falls within the 


scope of every woman’s power. The 
fascinations of beauty—the ease and 
elegance of manners—the splendor of 
dressf@myl above all, the peculiar dfspo- 
sition of the mind at the moment may 
interes& the feelings, but will never 
touch the heart. The eye of the lover 
snon becomes familiarized to the beau- 
ty of his mistress, and unless you man- 
ifest that disposition of tendernes to- 
wards him, which hourly opens new 
sources of pleasure and satisfaction to 
his heart, it will naturally wander and 
seek the same gratification on some 
other object. Many women, particu- 
larly those who are blessed with the in- 
calculable advantages of youth and 
beauty, too, often forget themselves, 
and seem to regard.their lovers as 
mere ofifjiendages to their variety, per- 
sons whom they may treat as they 
please, sometimes with affection and 
sometimes with indifference. Beware 
of those who advise you. thus—-shun 






them as you would the known destroy- 
ers of your happiness, for depend up- 
On it, a man whose feelings are warm, 
ardent and refined, whose disposition 
is proud, honourable and sincere wil! 

never submit to the tyranny of female 


caprice. To a heart that really loves, 
indifference is worse than the most 
absolute hatred, 
chains which confine it, and thus, per- 
haps, for the gratification of one sin- 
gle moment of vanity, the happiness 
of your lives may forever be destroy. 
ed. Let your conduct, therefore, to- 
wards your lover, be always uniform 
aud steady—wvntinctured by those va- 
riations of feeling which to one of 
acute sensibility always inflict a wound. 





Your deportment should ‘always be af: 


and unassumipg—familiar, though not 


forward. yS appear anxious to 
please him—J will love you the 
more; and r let an observation 


torture his anxiety, or give him pain, 
for it evinces an inhuman and un- 
generous disposition to exercise cruel= 
ty towards that heart whose very ex- 
istence secms to depend upon your 
gentleness towards it. When in com- 
pany with him do not appear as if you 
did not know it. I do not mean by 
this, that you should as unreservedly 
manifest your attachment to him, as 
you would in private; no! a man of 
sense:will neverrequire it. Yet there 
is a “ silence which sheaks” to his heart 
more cffectually than volumns. There 
is an “eloquence of the eye” more 
dear to his sou! than the light of heay- 
en itself. A single glance of tender- 





to an affection which will remain firm 
and unalterable, 





your mother, or of her under whose 
particular care and attention you may 





It will burst the- 


fectionate and tender—centle, modest: 


escape your lips, which you think will’ 


ness from the eye may warm his soul. 


Make a confident of no female but. 





ener mwas &— 





A ears 
be—to them you may unbatom each 
secret of your soul, for they will al- 
ways be ready to receive it. In the 
hour of satisfaction they will enliven 
your joy, and in the moment of sor- 
row they will participate in your grief. 
Their countenances will always brigh}- 
en with rapture, when a smile of de- 
light is playing on your own, and 
when your heart is wrung with afflic- 
tion, the unaffected tear of sympathy 
will glisten on their cheek and alle- 
viate the pangs of your bosom, But 
the friendship of your companions is 
false and delusive—it smiles but to 
deceive, and it flatters but to betray! 


I will now advert to a certain race 
ef characters among women, whose 
advice on all occasions is always ready 
to be proffered—I mean those among 
you whose whole pleasure and' delight 
consists in the breaking off of matches, 
and the severing asunder of hearts, 
whose similarity of feeling seemed to 
denote that heaven had formed for 
each other, 
ill-ngtured deves‘ables would enumer- 
ate all those, who disappointed them- 
seg es—unattended by lovers, and; cut 
of from the hopes of hymenial. joys, 
never fail, if within their power, to 
reduce all to their own condition.— 
Envious of those who rank as their ad- 
mirers, men distinguished no-less by 
the liberality of their educawon, than 
the honorable uprightness of thefr cha- 
racters, they too often acquire your 
confidence—turn traitoresses to your 
trust, and, forever annihilate “ your 
hopes. These are the venomous de- 
sroyers of, your Aappiness, who, under 
the semblance of the most devoted 
igiendship, advise you to thi¢ avid to 
that conduct towards your lover, but 
who at heart envy the prospect of 
bliss. which is before you, and will 
spare no pains. to destroy it. ‘Vhese 
are the desolaters of reputation, who 


In this haggard g:ouf: of | 
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in the year. 
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stab a character with a look, or over- 
turn it by a note-who forge and retail 
all the scandal and detraction of the 
modern tea-table, who walk like a pew 
tilence through the moral world— 
stripping all that is fair and beautiful 
of their bloom and enchantment— 
whose ways are in darkness and error, 
and whose minds can be compared to 
nothing but a desolate waste, where 
no flower of generosity expands, where 
the sun of sensibility never shines, 
and where every natural impulse of 
magnanimity is destroyed by the cold 
and cruel dominion of pride, envy aud 
From these, Oh, daughters 
of innocence, turn—lest in a fit of fa- 
miliarity they filch from you the hap- 


2/l-na/ure. 


| piness of your lives, and forever over- 


shadow your joy 





From a London Paper. 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AT CHATS- 
WORTH. 

At the first dinner given, the side- 
boards glitsened with unrivalled splen- 
dour. In addition to the matchless 

se (which has been so often the 
jie of panegyric and wonder)oblong 
dishes of pure gold, thirty-two inches 
in length, were exhibited Other vases, 
unique cups of corresponding ele- 
gance, with tripods, basins, and salyers, 
formed together such a mass of mches 
as israrely seen. The mansion forms 
a hollow square; it sewgly resem-. 
bles Somerset House, but is nog 
such vast extent; like that cele 
pile, it is wholly composed of 
The architectural ornaments, particu- 
Jane sculpture, are among’ the 
finest™ spetimens of that branch 
of the arts; the whole was begun! 
and finished by. the celebrated Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury, nearly two cen- 
turies ago. The mansion, gardens, 
and water-works, are opened 6 months 
The@eautifu! state in 

















































which the oaken floors are kept with 
wax, excites the highest admiration, 
No one can conceive the beauty of the 
tapestry, and the enriched Mosaic or- 
naments. The furniture of Mary 
Queen of Scots’ apartment is in per 
fect preservation. 


Mr. Henry Woodforde, who lately 
died at his house in New-street square, 
has been upwards of fifty years a mem- 
ber of the celebrated society called the 
Lumber Troop, held in that neigh- 
bourhood.. He has for twenty years 
past been possessed of a crooked’ guinea, 
which he alwass said should be spent 

for the bereft ob rhe scacety. asm 
in four crown bowls of punch, and one 
shilling worth of tobacco, upon condi- 
tion that his coffin should be conveyed 
into the room where the company assem- 
bled, the punch drank previous to the 
burial, and a small cannon, (of which 
the society are in possession of seve- 
ral) to be fired over his body. The 
conditions of his will, in this respect, 


‘are to be strictly obeyed. 


MAN WITHOUT THE CHRISTIAN RE1A- 
GION. 

Suppose a man_to be deprived of the 
divine truth. of revelation, and aban- 
doned to his reflections; he is sur- 
rounded by “ darkness visible.” He 
does not know what constitutes his 
dignity andgre-emineuce, frem whence 
he came, or whither he sliall go. He 
is@facq tainted with the causes of the 
evils, whi affiict. him,.and the ptin- 
ciple of th sionishing contrarieties, 
eriences himseli—of that 


which he 

f feelings against reason 
—of those ions vate him 
to ete of thoSe impiees and 
atiractions,; which bring high back to 
earth. Thé objects, whith surround 
him, geduc@ hin®t—self love blinds. 
him—bieasure correpts him—sirength 
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reuders him presumptuqus—prosper- 
ity intoxicates—adversity discourages 
him. Does be rely on his own reflec- 
\ions and turn them within himself, 
he finds nothing but sources of weak- 
ness and trouble. In vain does he at- 
tempt to procure a situation fixed and 
tranquil, His projects, his desires, 
his opinions, like the billows of the 
perpetual ocean, constantly agitate 
and toss him up. Does he a‘tempt to 
seek from his fellow travelers a re- 
pose, which he has not found in his 
own bosom—does he give to his imag- 
ination wings and fly to the uttermost 
corners of the earth, like Noah’s dove, 
that was sent from the ark, he will be 
compelled to return without the peace- 
ful olive, , 


ral got at his precious bowl, and made 
a greedy repast, (such @ delicious ban- 
| quet seldom fell to his lot in this mi. 
serable abode of famine,) but having 
over eaten itself, it tumbled into the 
bowl, like Gray’s immortal Tabby, met 
its destined fate! Siilerton returned 
immediately after the melancholy acci- 
dent happened, ran to his bowl, found 
it half empty, and the expiring robber 
drenched in the costly liquid. The 
enraged miser seized the rat by the 
head with one hand, whilst with the 
other he squeezed the milk into the 
bowl from the shoulders to its tail, 
saying D-—n ye, ye shant get off 
with that!” and then making the ill 
fated animal disgorge what he had 
drank ; thus preserving a scanty sup- 
ply for his porridge, during the re- 
mainder of the week !! This wretched 
character at last died of a surfeit, after 
dining atthe house of a friend, 


SILLERTON, THE MISER, 


Mr. Gordon, Founder of the hospi- 
tal that goes by his name in the city of 
Aberdeen, was perhaps one of the 
greatest misers that ever appeared in 
any country ; and from his extreme at- 


tachment to riches, is still spoken of During our stay at the Dardanells we 
oy the name of Sillerton. This ec- | jived in the house of the Neapolitan 
entric beimg was a well informed | cansul. This respetable old man put 
man, and fond of reading, but would | ;, force a stratagem which may serve 
en no account be at the -expense of a tg ahow the extraordinary power of 
candle, As luck would have it,a cob- | imagination over the diseases of the 
jer lived immediately below the mi- i body. Being troubled with an inter- 
ser’s garret. Sillerton bored through | mitting fever brought on during our 
his Noor, and thus availing himself of | excursion to Trois, I had been observed 
Crispin’s lamp, enjoyed his favourite | by him frequently to go to a clock 
amusement. The use of afire he ne- | in the anti-chamber of our apartment, 
ver indulged himself in, even during watching for the hour when the par- 
the extreme rigours of winter. oxy$tn began. This used to occur at 
substitute for this necessary element, |noon. One morning he put back the 
he kept in his garret, a @mper, or |clock a full hour. At twelve o'clock, 
cree! full of stones, which ‘he carried ieee I had no fear of my fever, 
about the room on his back, until he | for the index pointed to eleven; and at 
was suffictently one, although the hour ‘seemed pre- 
isent, the paroxysm did not take place. 
rally served to moisten all his food for | unfortunately, pleased with the success 
eight days. One Monday, whilst Sil- |of his experiment, he told me what had 
lerton was from home, a half starved ‘happened, and, after the usual interval 
: o 





EXTRAORDINARY POWER OF IMAGINA- 
TION, 
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warm.” 


A penny 
worth of but er milk in summer gene- 











the fever again returned. By the 
same manner, all the charms used 
finong the lower orders of people in 
he country operate in the cure of 
agues. ‘The tomb of Protesilaus, as 
related by Philostratus, was anciently - 
resorted so in healing a quartan fever 


Lines written on a Monumental Pillar ereot- 
ing by Mrs. Barlow to the memory of her 
husband, Minister of the United States at 
Paris, deceased at Zarnowitch ia Poland, 
the 26th of December, 1712. 


By Helena Maria Williams. 


Where o’er the Polish desarts’ trackless 
way, 

Relentless winter rules with savage sway, 

Where the shrill polar storms, as wild they 
blow, 

Seem to repeat some blaint of mortal woe , 

Far o’er the cheerless space the traveller's 
eye, 

Shall this recording pillar long desery, 

And give the sod a tear where Barlow lies, 

He, who was simply great, and nobly wise; 

Here led by patriot zeal, he met his doom, 

And found amid the frozen wastes a tomb, 

Far from bis native soil the poet fell. 

Far from that western world he sung s0 
well; 

Nor she so long beloved, nor she was nigh 

To catch the dying look. the parting sigh ; 

the who the hopeless anguish to beguile, 

in fond memorial rears the funeral pile ; 

Whose widowed bosom on Columbia’s shore 

shall mourn the moments that return no 
more ; 

While bending o’er the broad Atlantic wave, 

Sad fancy hovers on the distant wave. 





THE PLEA. 


An attorney brought an immence 
bill to a lady, for some business he had 
done for her. The lady (to whom he 
had once paid his addresses) murmer- 
ed at the charges. ‘“ Madam,” repli- 


ed the limb of the law, “ I had a mind 
to convince you that my profession 
is lucrative, and that I should not have 
‘made a bad match,” 
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Ihe Corporation of the city of New- 
York have purchased from the state, 
the government house, at present used 
as the Custom-House, with land con- 
tigious to it, for $ 50,000. 

The schooner Jehu, which. sailed 
from this port a few days since, for 


Bordeaux, was upset in the sound and 
towed into New-London ; fortunately 


the crew were saved, 


The sloop Fair Lady, one of the 
Amboy Packets belonging to the eld 
line, was upset in a squall, in the bay, 
on Wednesday, and four persens were 
drowned, 





It is stated in a Postscript to a letter 
from Washington, that while a num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen, among 
whom was the Governor of Maryland, 
were crossing the Chesapeake. on 
Monday last#the vessel was captured, 
and the party compelled to surrender 
as prisonersof war. 





Yesterday the coroner was called to 
view the hody of Thomas Peacock, a 
native of England, at No, 151 Front-st. 
Inquest, died by the-visitation of God, 
in a natural way. It appeared by pa- 
pers found in his pocket, that he had 
kept school in New-Jerscy, and he 
has a brother living at “Greenwich, 
Monnecticut. ° 

ED >: ae 

In West Greenland “he women sub- 
ject themselves to carry very heavy 
toads even from their younger years; 
their dress is chiefly skins, and they 
perform the offices of butcher, cook, 


carrier, make also, clothes, shoes, 
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boots, build and repair their houses, | 
} and tents as far as regards the mason- 


ary; themen only doing the carpen- 
ter’s work. 


NEVER OUT OF LUCK. 

A Jew, who was condemned to be 
hanged, was brought to the gallows, 
and was just on the point of being 
turned off, when a reprieve arrived. 
Moses was informed of this, and it was 
expected he would instantly have quit- 
ted the cart, but he staid]to see his two 
fellow travellers hanged, and being 
asked, “ Why he did not get about his 
business,”’ he said, “ He waited to see 


if he could bargain with Maisther 
Ketsch for the two gentlemen’s 


clothes.” 


A patridge’s nest was found in Au- 
gust 1810, in the garden of the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Kenzie, of Shropshire, contain- 
ing 16 eggs, which had been desert- 
ed by the mother, They were €ate- 
fully put under a Turkey hen, then 
sitting, and in a few days 16 fine birds 
were produced from them, in a living 
state, and followed the o/d Turkey as 
their mother and protector. 


In the same year, a lieutenant of the 
navy, stationed with the sea-fencibles, 
at Kingston, between five and six miles 
from Swanage, performed that dis- 
tance on foot, in the short space of 20 
minutes, 


A PAIR OF BULLS. 

An Irish jockey, who was “ fetlock 
deep in the turf,” being elated with his 
success at winning’ a race, observed; 
“ By my shoul I’m first at last—I’ve 
always been behind before.” 

Aristippus was asked; why men 
gave. to beggars more freely than 
they did to philosophers? Because,” 
replied the save, “men haye no fear 
of becoming the latter.” 





The Brench satirist, had a’ brother 
abbe, but very idle and little attached 
to study and talkative. A person as- 
ked the poet how his brother em- 
ployed his time. ‘ In the morning,” says 
the satirist, ‘my brother says mass; 
in the afternoon he does not know 
what he says.’ 


IN LOV &. 

« A man of wit being asked what 
pleasure he could have in the compa- 
ny of a pretty woman who wasa lo- 
quacious simpleton, replied, “I love 
to.see her talk.’’ 


OS 
MARRIED, 


At Elizabethtown, on the 17th inst. by the 
Rev. John C, Rudd, Mr. Simon Pigeon, to 
Miss Adelaide Allon, of Newark. 

At Albany, on the 18th inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Neile, Mr. Wm. M*Gonnechy, formerly 
of this city, to Miss Catherine Hallenbake ». 
of Albany. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Richard C. Moore, Mr. John Barger, tu. 
Miss Ann Lake, all of Staten-Islend. 


— <a > ee 


DIED. 


On Sunday morning, after an illness of six 
days, Mr. John K, Fnrman, aged £6 years. 

On Saturday evening last, 
Campbell, aged 77 years. 


Mr. Samue! 

At Newark, at 7 o’clock on Sunday morn - 
ing, in consequence of a wound received 
from the accidental discharge of a pistol, on 
tbe 12th inst. George Charles Herford, Es: 
Cashier of the State Bank at Newark, 32d 
year of his age. 

At Mamaroneck the 12th inst. u 
lamen’ed, Mrs. Martha Rogers, the amiable 
consort of Mr. David Rogers, of Rye. 

On Tuesday, afternoon, afier a few dav 
illness, Mr. Wm. Riker aged 29 years. 

On Thursday evening, at herevuntry ses 
on L. Islaad; Mrs. Fitch, wife of Dir. Josep!. 
Fith. 

At Hartford, Gon. on-the 13th inst. Mr 
William Shor'man, jeurveyran printe: 
aged 73. 


niversalls 





























POR THE OLI0O. 


ONBUPPOSITION OF FALSE PRIENDSHIP-< 
Priendship, sweet theme, though oft by some 
protan’d, 
Thy hallowed-after, strewn with thorny 
flowers , 
Vall oft thy praise prolongs the poet's strainy 
Whose heart ne’er felt thy sympathetic 
power. 


Thee T invoke with no fictitious lay, 

No tinsel’d glare of feeling falsely fine ; 
Tis thon alone my heart seeks to obey, 

And hwnbly worship at thy sacred shrine. 


“lis thy blest power can smoothe the rugged 
road, 
And soothe my aching heart oppress’d 
with care ; 
Alleviate afflictions galling load, 
And sweeten ills my poor lone heart must 
bear. 


O’er my love’s brow a wreath of peace Ply 
twine,— 
May in-his bosom reign a calm delight; 
Let tender sympathy with power divine, 
Charm every sorrow, every ill requite. 


Nor may distrust mistake a friend’s embrace, 
Nor base deceit thy heart with anguish 
rend, 
Still shall you meet a welcome in my face, 
In Maria’s bosom ever find a friend. 


Ah! whence my griefs? 
cheeks bedew ? 

Say, will a rival wound my faithful breast ? 

Will he be false, that knows a heart so true, 

And spurn me from him, never to be blest? 


why tears my 


Ah! no, just Heaven! who-hears the cap- 
tive’s prayer, 
Who sees me doom’d for life tolove a slave; 
Tell him I love, and bid him to forbear 
To wound—or grant my wish, an early 
grave. 
MARIA. 


For the Olio. 


ACROSTIC. 
I ow exquisite’s{the lover’s kigs, 
A rray’d in robes of purest bliss. 
R obes of pleasure which till death stand 
fast ; 
R obes of virtue, which forever last. 
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In tobes of virtue she is now ensbrin’d ! 
E’ena fair one who’s caught my youthful 
mind ; 
T ill this tife end$ ‘she claims my liitle lay, 
T ill health o’er her resumes despotic sway. 
Pp. P. 
For the Olio. ' 


TO SUSAN, 
Hail beauteons maid, fair daughter of the 
dawn, 
Thy lovely charms no pencil e’er could 
trace ; 
Thy manners pleasiug as the rising morn, 
That once bedeck’d the fields of Britain’s 
race. 
Ss. E. 


_—_—— 


For the Olio. 


As humphry one day. pas’sd through}— 
—— street. 

He happened percbance with his friend Will 
to meet, 

Who was standing stock still, as appeared, 
to define 

Th’ hierogly phical symbols on fa resh paint- 
ed sign ; 

When turning to Humphry, who he then first 
perceiv’d, 

“ Why the globes are taught there, or my 
eyes are deceiv’d.” 

* Then they probably are,” rejoined Numps 
with a grin, 

Else they’re taught with that globe, for 
they’ve got none within. 

I, X. 


For the Olio. 


ACROSTIC. 
An Adjuration. 
L ove, I do swear thy breast shall be 
A n adamantine rock to thee ; 
W ith ease Pll spurn the rankling dart ; 
R igor shall sway my virgin heart. 


The Recantation. 
Ah! would I then had sworn the truth, 
Nor ever seen thee, dearest youth , 
Charms such as thine, may well (forsooth,) 
Excuse the breaking of my oath. 
“ MARIA,” THE 2ND. 





) 


For the Olics 


EPIGRAM, 
Harry, Lcannot.think, says.Dick, 
What makes my knees appear so thick=- 
You do not recollect, says Harrry, 
-How great a calf they have to carry. 


MORAL SONG, 
Comfort damsel! why that sigh! 
Heaven in kindness sends us sorrow ; 
Patience, damsel! heaven is nigh, 
Frighier prospects greet to-morrow. 


Weigh’d down by each passing shower, 
E.owly droops the lilly’s head— 

Charg’é with rain the tender flower 
Pensive sinks, its beauty fled. 


Rolls the dark storm far away, 
See a livelier hue is given ; 
The lilly glitters doubly gay— 
The drop that press’d it came from heav’r. 








TO LET, 

For one or more years, and possession 
given immediately, a house and nine acres of 
‘and. situate in Lake’s Tour, Blooming- 
dale, about S miles from the city, known by 
the name of the 


HERMITAGE. 
The house is large and — con- 


tains forr rooms ona floor, together with a 
spacious hall. The iand produces a great 
variety of fruit of the best quality in their 
season. 


Also, three houses on Bloomingdale road, 
with two acres of land attached to each 
One lot of land containing 9 acres adjoining 
the above. For further particulars apply at 
No. 54 Anthony-street. 

‘April 10th. tf 
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